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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Farm  Security  Administration 
DIVISION  OF  LAND  UTILIZATION 


K  fllITH 


Tills  month  the  Resettlement  Administration  has  oome  to 
an  end.   Its  work  is  now  divided  between  the  new -Farm  Security 

ministration  and  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  Details 
of  this  administrative  change  as  announced  by  Secretary  Wallace  are 
described  in  the  article  on  page  7. 

Of  particular  interest  to  those  concerned  with  land  policy 
is  the  step  whereby  certain  land  planning  activities  are  being  cen- 
tralized in  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.   This  marks  a  fur- 
ther move  by  the  Department  to  coordinate  its  land  policy  and  bring 
land  planning  into  a  closjr  relationship  with  other  Departmental 
activities . 

*  *  * 


There  have  been  a  groat  many  different  estimates  and  re- 
ports of  the  extent  to  which  families  have  migrated  from  the  drought 
area  of  the  Great  Plains.   Because  of  the  conflicting  reports  and 
consequent  difficulty  in  getting  any  satisfactory  picture  of  what  has 
actually  happened  in  this  respect,  the  editors  have  been  particularly 
glad  to  cbtain  the  article  on  "Migration  from  the  Drought  Area"  by 

;srs.   Taeuber  and  Hoffman,  in  which  the  authors  bring  together  var- 
ious estimates  and  comment  on  the  significance  of  them  as  means  of 
indicating  the  extent  of  this  natural  movement. 

The  story  of  this  20th  Century  migration  has  many  elements 
of  interest.   There  is  sympathy  for  those  whoso  homes  and  fortunes 
have  been  wrecked,  admiration  for  the  courage  and  enterprise  of  these 
who  have  triad  to  make  a  fresh  start,  and  perhaps  wonder  at  the  tre- 
mendous extent  of  this  spontaneous  movement  of  rural  families. 

But  to  land  use  planners  who  fellow  the  story  through,  one 
of  the  most  significant  elements  is  the  failure  of  so  many  of  the 
migrants  to  find  satisfactory,  opportunities  els owner  .   Landing  in 
migratory  labor  camps,  or  on  poor  tracts  of  cut-over  land  which  will 
net  servo  them  much  better  than  their  drought-burned  farms  on   the 
plains,  they  bear  an  appealing  human  testimony  to  the  need  for  ade- 
quate protection  and  guidance  for  those  who  in  this  day  attempt  to 
settle  the  land  in  pioneer  fashion. 


N  E  W  S   NOTES 


Farm  Tenancy  Shews 
Slight  Increase  in 
Oklahoma 


Tenancy  has  increased  ah out  6  percent  in  Oklahoma  in  the 
past  25  years,  and  although  it  showed  a  net  decrease  between  1910 
and  1920,  it  increased  almost  immediately  following  1920,  according 
to  an  article  by  Peter  Nelson  in  "Oklahoma  Current  Farm  Economics" .1/ 

This  development  was  not  uniform  in  all  parts ' of  the  State  — 
in  general,  tenancy  declined  in  the  eastern  areas,'  and  increased  in 
the  western  farming  areas.   Future  tenure  developments  are  difficult 
to  predict,  but  in  the  western  areas  farming  is  relatively  new,  and 
the  tendency  moy  be  for  tenants  to  increase  in  proportion  to  owner 
operators.   In  the  eastern  areas,  the  land  needs  to  be  rebuilt.  Either 
absentee  ownership  or  speculation,  therefore,  is  not  likely  to  increase 
in  this  area,  so  that  owner  operation  should  at  least  hold  its  own. 

But  before  any  permanent  solution  to  the  tenure  problem  in 
Oklahoma  can  be  reached,  Mr,  Nelson  says,  both  landlords  and  tenants 
must  be  shown  the  inherent  difficulties  and  the  ways  of  improvement 
through  an  educational  program,   Such  a  step  is  contemplated  in  the 
recently  established  Land lord -Tenant  Relationship  Department  in  Okla- 
homa, 


Forest  Program  for 
England  and  Wales 
Progressing 

A  progress  report  on  the  afforestation  and  forest  workers' 
holdings  in  connection  with  the  Special  Areas  of  England  and  Wales 
is  part  of  the  seventeenth  annual  report  of  the  Forestry  Commission- 
ers issued  in  London  in  July  of  this  year. 

The  special  areas  include  the  mining  districts  of  South 
Wales,  Durham,  Tyneside,  Haltwhistle  and  West  Cumberland,   In  addi- 
tion, it  has  been  estimated  that  within  15  miles  of  these  areas  are 


1/  Oklahoma  Current  Farm  Economics,   Series  49,  Vol,  10,  No,  4. 

August  19371   "The  Land  Tenure  Problem  in  Oklahoma".   Peter  Nelson, 
pp.  74-83. 
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some  200,000  acres  of  land  which  might  be  required  for  afforesta- 
tion and  for  the  creation  of  1,000  forest  -Workers'  holdings.  As  an 
oxpo rimer t  to  cover  a  2-year  period,  the  Commissioners  were  author- 
ized to  acquire  and  to  begin  planting  100,000  acres,  and  to  estab- 
lish GOO  holdings.  A  sum  of  700,000  pounds  was  voted  by  Parliament 
for  the  Forestry  Fund  in  1936  for  providing  small  trees  for  planting, 
for  land  acquisition,  and  for  setting  up  a  skilled  staff. 

The  report  mentions  that  the  plan  for  the  Argyll  National 
Forest  Park  in  Scotland  has  taken  form.   The  park,  comprising  about 
100  square  miles,  is  located  in  the  uninhabited  area  west  of  Loch 
Long,  including  the  area  around  Arrochar,  .Ardgoil,  C-lenbranter,  Glen- 
fir. art,  and  BeniTiorOa   The  success  of  the  Argyll  Park  has  stimulated 
interest  in  the  formation  of  a  similar  area  in  Wales, 

The  total  area  of  land  under  Commissioner  control  is  now 
about  260, £00  acres;  the  area  planted  last  year  was  20,500  acres, 
bringing  the  total  planted  acreage  to  about  296,000  acres. 

.  Concerning  the  acquisition  of  land,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  one  paragraph  from  the  Report:   "There  is  a  general  consensus 
of  opinion  that  from  the  national  point  of  view  large  areas  of  land 
of  the  t    s  which  the  Commissioners  require  for  afforestation  ought 
tc  be  used  for  timber  production,  and  further  that  any  additional 
work  which  can  be  brought  to  the  Special  Areas  ought  to  be  pressed 
forward.   In  negotiating  for  land  the  Commissioners  sometimes  find 
that  these  important  considerations  are  not  fully  appreciated  eithor 
by  the  owners  or  by  those  who  object  to  any  alteration  of  the  country- 
side."!/ 

Up  to  May  1937,  14,100  acres  of  plantable  land  had  been 
completed,  the  acquisition  of  another  23,600  acres  had  been  approved, 
and  86  forest  workers'  holdings  were  being  or  iiad  been  established. 
Plans  call  for  the  planting  of  some  3,300  acres  this  year. 


Reconstruction  in  the 
Dus t  B cwjL  SamleTed" 

"Reconstruction  in  the  Dust  Bowl"  by  Bryant  Patney,  is  the 
"interesting  title  of  Editorial  Reports  No.  5  which  covers  such  mat- 
ters as  the  attack  en  the  wind  erosion  menace,  causes  of  distress  in 
the  "dust  bowl",-  proposed  reconstruction,  and  progress  of  Federal  and 
State  programs  in  the  area.  ' 


1/  London  Times,  July  1937. 
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The  study  was  issued  by  Editorial  Research  Reports,  850 
Ee  58th  Street  Chicago,  as  Report  No.  5,  Vol.  2,  August  3,  1937, 
R.M.  Boockel,  Editor. 


Farm  Mortgage  Loan 
Collections  Good 

In  spite  of  extension  and  deferment  privileges,  farmers 
have  established  a  new  record. in  payment  of  mortgage  loans  from  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration,  according  to  a  recent  statement  from 
Gove  mor  W.I,  Mye  r s  • 

In  over  half  the  States  over  90  percent  of  the  loans  are 
in  good  standing  with  respect  to  interest  payments,  and  approximately 
80  percent  of  the  Lund  Bank  Commissi oner  loans  are .in  the  same  cate- 
gory.  "Except  in  States  where  farmers  have  been. held  back  by  drought, 
interest  collections  on  Federal  Land  Bank  loans  now  compare  fairly 
favorably  with  the  years  before  the  depression",  Governor  Myers  ex- 
plained «   The  percentage  of  loans  in  good  standing  was  55  in  1932, 
77  in  1935,  and  85  on  December  31,  1936.   The  percentage  is  not  below 
70  in  any  of  the  drought  States  except  Montana  at  the  present  time, 
where  farmers  in  some  sections,  had  no  crops  or  feed  last  year.   In 
Kansas,  New  Mexico,  Colorado  and  Oklahoma,  the  district  including 
much  of  the.,  "dust  bowl",  the  average  was  79  percent. 


Aerial  Survey  Informati on 
Available  for  Oregon 

Areas  in  Oregon  covered  by  aerial  surveys  are  shown  en  an 
index  map  in  a  recent  publication  by  the  Oregon  State  Planning  Board, l/ 
together  with  tabulation  sheets  which  give  general  information  on  the 
kind  of  aerial  survey,  and  where  the  photographs  and  maps  may  be  pur- 
chased.  More  detailed  information  than  that  appearing  cither  on  the 
map  or  tabulation  sheets  may  be  obtained  from  the  State  Planning 
Board  office,  811  Spalding  Building,  Portland.   This  additional  in- 
formation covers  such  matters  as  types  of  cameras  used,  ground  con- 
trols, flight  altitudes,  etc. 

The  tabulation  sheets  indicate  at  a  glance  township  loca- 
tions, approximate  area  photographed,  photos  suitable  for  contour 
mapping,  negatives  available  for  loan  or  purchase,  location  of  neg- 
ative, sponsor  of  aerial  survey,  etc.   The.  data  for  the  report  were 
gathered  as  part  of  W.P.A.  Project  265-2905. 

1/  "Reference  Data  Showing  Aerial  Surveys  in  Oregon".   Oregon  State    A 
Planning  Board,  Portland,  1957. 
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North  Central  Farriers 
Approve  New  Uses  for 
Subrr-rginal  Land 

The  restoration  of  cover  to  submarginal  lands  unfit  for 
continued  cropping  has  been  approved  by  State  agricultural  conserva- 
tion committees  and  program  planning  groups  of  the  10  North  Central 
Region  States  (Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnc- - 
sota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  South  Dakota,  and  Nebraska),  according  to  Claud 
R.  Wickard,  Director  of  the  North  Central  Division  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration. 

These  groups  have  also  recommended  that  such  lands  should  be 
removed  from  control  of  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  and 
placed  under  a  land  use  program;  moreover,  it  was  recommended  that  such 
program  should  not  overlap  or  duplicate  land  use  programs  as  conducted 
or  as  contemplated  by  other  governmental  agencies. 

A  land  use  program  for  submarginal  areas,  Mr,  Wickard  said, 
would  remove  from  the  production  of  planted  crops  considerable  land 
which  does  not  provide  a  dependable  living  for  owners  or  tenants.  The 
groups  in  the  North  Central  Region  agree  that  too  much  land  of  this 
character  is  new  being  cultivated* 


Texas  Farm  Population 
Shows  Slight  Decrease 

During  1936  Texas  farm  population  decreased  26,000,  or  about 
1  percent,  the  net  decrease  being  due  mainly  to  the  heavy  migration 
to  towns  and  cities,  and  to  a  small  migration  of  farm  people  to  other 
States.   Since  1930,  Texas  farm  population  had  decreased  2*6  percent. 

In  general  this  decrease  was  found  to  be  occurring  in  west 
and  central  Texas,  with  increases  being  rioted  in  the  south  and  oast 
and  in  small  areas  surrounding  urban  centers,  l/  The- drought  brought 
a  small  decrease  on  the  north  plains,  while  in  the  major  cotton  grow- 
ing areas,  the  increase  in  large-scale  operations  due  to  increased 
mechanization,  has  caused  some'  decrease. 

Indications  are  that  no  increase  in  the  farm  population  of 
Texas  is  likely  during  the  next  few  years,  and  .the  probability  is 
good  that  a  slight  decrease  may  occur  or  a  stationary  level  may  be 
maintained. 

l/  "Texas  Farm  Population  Changes  During  1936."   C.H.  Hamilton, 
Texas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  Progress  Report  453. 
July  29,  1937.  (College  Station,  Texas.) 
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Northwo s t  Re gi onal  Planning 
Conference  -t'roceodings 
Published 

The  Proceedings  of  the  £■ 
Planning  Conference,  hold  this  yea 
have  been  published  by  the  Pacific 
mission  and  District  Ho.  11  of  the 
220  Federal  CVurt  House,'  Portland, 


irtb  r,acific  Northwest  Regional 
Atj.11  8-10  in  Boise,  Idaho,  ■ 

*'oithwe'st  Regional  Planning  Com- 
ihtional  Resources  Committee, 
regon. 


0 


Of  particular  interest  to  those  working  in  the  field  of 
land  planning  and  land  use  are- the  sections  on  land  and  water  re- 
sources, where  .such  talks  as  "Population  Trends  and  a  Regional 
Land  Program",  ''Recreational  Problems  in  a  Regional  Land  Program", 
"Land  Classification  in,  a, Regional  Land  Program",  and  "A  Regional 
Water  Utilization  Program",  have  .'.boon  reproduced*  Recommendations 
concerning  land  and  water  resources  will'  bo  found  in  Part  III  of  the 
Proceedings. 

Land  Use  Pro  .joe  t 
Puts  Emi ] i ■  isi s  o i i 

Livest-"- 

A  shift  from  grain  farming  to  livestock  farming  will  follow 

the  land  purchase  program  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration  in  the 
Quinn-Cottcnwrod  area  of  Pennington  County,  Soiith  Dakota,  thereby 
achieving  cno  of  the  objectives  of  the  land  utilization  program  in  the 
area,  according  to  W.F,  Dickson,  Assistant  Regional  Director.   This 
area  comprises  some  70,000  acres,   iut  Farm  Security  Adira.nistrati.on 
is  purchasing  approximately  44,00"  acr   ,  while  about  20,000  more  are 
.State,  county,  public  domain,  ind:' viau  ,  and  corporate  holdings. 

A  study  reveals  that  aft  r*  u:  hase,  22  operators  will  re- 
main, averaging  1,094  acres  per  ho]  ,.  :  ;,  whereas  62  operators  had  pre- 
viously lived  there;  thqse  moving  c  ;erated  an  average  of  514  acres. 

Wheat  raising  will  undoubtedly  continue,  but  with  the  avail- 
ability of  more  range  land,  more- emphasis  will  be  put  on  livestock 
production.  A  cooperative  grazing  association  is  being  organized  to 
manage  the  grazing  lands,  and  about  6o,000  acres  will  be  grazed  in 
common.  The  number  of  livestock  will  bo  restricted  so  that  forage  re- 
sources will  be  insured,  and  the" range  protected.   It  is  estimated  that 
2,170  animal  units  may  be  carried  on  the  area  for  an  8  months'  periodj 
the  22  operators  in  the  area  now  averaging  35  animal  units  will  have 
grazing  sufficient  for  an  average  increase  of  IOC  head,  if  "sufficient 
winter  feed  is  developed.  I 

-     00  - 
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WALLACE  ANNOUNCES  PLANS 
TO  ADMINISTER  TENANT  ACT 

Administrative  changes  to  enable  the  U,S,  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  carry  out  the  purposes  cf  the  Bankhead-Jpnes 
Farm  Tenant  Act  were  announced  by  Socrctary  of  Agriculture  Henry 
A,  Wallace  on  September  1,  1937* 

The  Earn  Tenant  Act  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  lend  money  to  farm  tenants  ir,  order  to  help  then  bee  one  farn 
owners j  to  make  rehabilitation  loans  to  farthers  for  subsistence,  im- 
provement, and  other  purposes,  and  to  develop  a  program  of  land  util- 
ization, including  the  retirement  of  subnarginal  land* 

Secretary  Wallace  has  assigned  responsibility  for  the  first 
two  purposes  —  tenant  loans,  and  rehabilitation  loans  —  to  the  Farm 
Security  Administration,  which  as  of  September  1  is  the  official  name 
of  the  Resettlement  Administration.  Mr;  Wallaco  explained  that  the- 
re settlement  and  construction  projects  of  the  Resettlement  Administra- 
tion were  rapidly  nearing  completion,  and  that  the  major  activities 
of  the  agency  in  the  future  could  not  accurately  be  described  by  the 
word  "resettlement" •  Will  W,  Alexander,  Administrator  of  the  Resettle- 
ment  Administration,  will  servo  as  Administrator  of  the  Farm  Secur- 
ity Administration j  it  was  announced  by  Secretary  Wallace. 

Responsibility  for  the  development  of  a  progran  of  land 
utilization  and  retirement  of  subnarginal  land,  the  Secretary  stated, 
has  been  assigned  as  of  September  1  to  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  Dr,  L.C.  Gray,  until  now  Assistant  Administrator  of  the 
Resettlement  Administration  in  charge  of  land  utilization,  has  been 
named  by  A,G,  Black,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of Agricultural  Economics, 
to  the  new  post  of  Assistant  Chief  in  charge  of  land  utilization. 

Secretary  Wallace  hae   also  announced  the  appointment  of 
the'  board  of  directors  of  the  Farmers'  Home  Corporation,  as  provided 
for  in  Title  IV  of  the  Farm  Tenant  Act.  Harry  L#  Brown,  Assistant 
Secretary  cf  Agriculture,  A.G.  Black,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics,  and' Will  Wi  Alexander,  Administrator  of'tho  Farm 
Security  Administration,  were  named  to  the  board. 


00 
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LAND  PROBLEMS  IN  NETS  AND  RADIO 


Public  interest  in  basic  land  problems  and  methods  of 
adjustment  in  the  Great  plains  has  been  strongly  evidenced  in  the 
reception  given  to  two  scries  of  educational  material  released 
through  two  regional  offices  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration, 
In  Region  Vn  a  scries  cf  newspaper  articles  discussing  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Great  Plains  has  been  widely  used,  and  from  Denver  there 
has  been  broadoast  a  series  of  some  two  dozen  radio  programs  discus- 
sing land  problems  in  the  Great  plains  region. 

Newspaper  Series 

The  idea  of  developing  a  series  of  newspaper  articles  on 
the  problems  of  the  Great  Plains  was  suggested  to  the  regional  of- 
fice in  Lincoln,  Nebraska  by  the  very  favorable  reaction  of  news- 
paper editors  to  a  series  of  articles  on  general  land  use  problems 
by  Dr.  L,C.  Gray,  which  had  been  made  available  to  papers  two-years 
ago*  When  the  President's  Groat  Plains  Committee  completed  its  re- 
port on  that  area,  the  regional  staff  felt  it  would  bo  highly  advis- 
able to  acquaint  the  public  throughout  the  area  with  the  basic  ele- 
ments of  this  .report.  Accordingly,  a  series  of  articles  by  Regional 
Director  Cal  A,  Ward  wore  prepared  and  distributed  to  the  press. 

Taking  as  source  material  the  report  of  the  Great  Plains 
Committee,  the  Regional  Information  Adviser  sketched  out  six  articles 
for  the  Regional  Director  which  encompassed  the  findings  of  the  Com- 
mittee, together  with  the  historical  background  of  present  problems 
and  the  possibilities  for  improvement  which  lay  in  the  future.   The 
help  of  technical  people  in  the  various  divisions  was  called  upon  in 
checking  the  material  for  its  applicability  to  the  particular  States 
in  Region  VII, 

Copies  cf  all. six  articles  wero  mimeographed  for  distri- 
bution, and  in  order  to  attract  the  attention  of  editors,  tho  first 
page  of  each  article  was  illustrated  with  three  small  drawings  sug- 
gested by  the  three  graphic  representations  of  the  Great  Plains  prob- 
lem which  were  included  in  the  report  of  the  President's  Committee* 


For  the  material  in  this  article,  the  editors  arc  indebted  to 
Mr,  Paul  H,  Jordan,  Regional  Information  Adviser  at  Lincoln,  Ne- 
braska, and  Mr,  Lyle  Linde smith,  Assistant  Chief  of  Land  Use  Plan- 
ning at  Denver,  Colorado,  both  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration, 


The  scries  has  been  used  in  66  papers "thr  ughout  the 
region^  according  to  Paul  H.  Jordan,  Regional  Inf ormntion  Aiviser. 
In  regard  to  the  reaction  to  the  articles  Mr,  Jordan  says,  "Editors 
arc  nailing  letters  of  co: .mondation,  and  inquiries  for  the  whole 
series  have  bee?i  received  .fror.  papers  which  have  not  started  in  on 
publication  of  the  articles*  Requests  frcn  individuals  throughout 
the  region  for  copies  of  the  series,  all  indicate  a  very  favorable 
reactions"  Plans  for  further  development  of  this  method  of  provid- 
ing information  on  land  problems  to  the  public  in  local  aroas  aro  . 
being  developed  by  the  regional  office  now# 

Great  Plains  Radio  Series 


An  even  more  direct  public  demand  was  responsible  for  the 
development  of  the  series  of  radio  talks  calle  1.  "The  Great  Plains 
of  Yesterday,  Today,  and  Tomorrow",  which  has  ocon   broadcast  from 
Station  KOA  in  Denver,  through  the  cooperation  of  the  regional  office. 
In  January  of  this  ye  r,  Mr,  Rex  Willard  of  the  Washington  Land  Use 
Planning  staff,  spoke  over  this  station  on  the  general  topic  of  prob- 
lems cf  the  Grout  Plains  and  possible  solutions.  Many  people  through- 
cut  Colorado  ana  adjoining  States  sent  in  requests  for  copies  of  this 
talk,  and  suggested  that  the  station  scnedule  more  talks  featuring  a 
discussion  of  these  problems.  Accordingly,  the  regional  office  gladly 
cooperated  with  Station  KOA  in  preparing  the  material  and  securing 
various  individual  speakers  for  a  series  of  talks  which  has  now  num- 
bered twenty-f our. 

One  of  the  important  features  of  the  KOA  radio  series  has 
been  their  attempt  to  get  away  from  the  formal,  dry  discussion  .which 
is  apt  to  result  when  an  individual  reals  a  paper  bofore  the  micro- 
phone.  In  order  to  lend  a  little  human  interest  to  the  broadcast, 
they  have  been  frequently  arranged  as  questions  and  answers,  or  as 
dialogues  between  -two  individuals  discussing  the  various  aspects  of 
the  Great  Plains  situation.   One  program  was  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  reading  of  comments  received  from  persons  in  the  Groat  Plains  who 
had  read  or  heard  these  broadcasts ,   Copies  of  the  scripts  have  been 
widely  circulated  through  the  Rur..;.!  Rehabilitation  offices  in  order 
to  supplement  the  radio  presentation. 

In  reporting  on  the  success  of  this  program,  Mr,  Lyle  Linde- 
smith,  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Land  Use  Planning  Section,  who  has  been 
responsible  for  most  of  the  scripts,  says  that  they  have  c  'nsciously 
avoided  what  might  have  been  called  the  "rooster  philosophy"  in 
publicity* 
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"'The  farm  rooster  does  a  lot  of  crowing",'  '-Mr'.  Linde smith 
explains,  "but  most  of  us  .know  that  on  many  days  ho  would  not  crow     A 
at  all  if.  his  crowing  jneasured  his  accomplishments.  ,0n  the  other 
hand.,  .the  hen:  quietly  busies  herself  with  the  duties  of  the  day. 
Only  after  she  has  produced  something  does  she  indulge  in  adver- 
tising. ■  Many  people  complain  about  the  crowing  of  a  rooster,  but 
there  are  few  unfavorable  reports  on  the  cackling  of  a  hen. 

"Yfel  have  tried,  in  the  preparation  of  the  radio  series  on 
'The  Great  Plains  of  Yesterday,  Today  and  Tomorrow'  to  be  completely 
free  of  entangling  promises.  We  are  merely  presenting  facts  concern- 
ing conditions  of  our  Great  Plains  agriculture,  some  of  the  known 
reasons  for  those  conditions,  and  are  offering  possible  alternative 
solutions  for  the  consideration  of  our  listeners.   Some  of  these  so- 
lutions have  been  tried;  others  await  trial." 

A  brief  summary  of  some  of  the  talks  given  to  date  indicates 
the  subject  matter  of  the  scries « 

.  Throe  rather  generalized  talks  were  used  to  start  the  series. 
These  talks  followed  the  outline  of  the  Great  Plains  Committee  report 
and  included  discussions  of  the  tendencies  caused  by  the  unguided  use 
of  the  Great  Plains  resources,  the  destructive  effect  of  these  tenden- 
cies-, and  the  attitudes  of  mind  with  which  agricultural  planners  must 
..deal. 

The  fourth  talk  of  the  series  included  a  discussion  of  one 
specific  problem  -  that  of  submarginal  use  of  land  -  together  with 
.  suggested  alternative  solutions-.   Throe  talks  dealt  with  range  prob- 
lems with  particular  emphasis  on  the  local  cooperative  grazing  dis- 
trict plan.   The  remainder  of  the  talks  given  to  date  include  ..discussions 
on  irrigation  water,  farm  tenancy,  rural  public  finance,  and  land  owner- 
ship. 

Subject  matter  specialists  of  the  regional  office  are  re- 
sponsible for  preparation  of  materials . which  are  included  in  the 
talks.   The  talks  are  then  made  ready  for  presentation  by  a  non-subject 
matter  man,  who  tries,  in  their,  preparation,  to  interpret  the  more  or 
less  technical  information  for  use  before  a  radio  audience. 

Residents  -  including  farmers,  ranchers,  barkers,  school 
teachers,  credit  men,  and  merchants .-  from.eight  Great  Plains  States 
have  written  requests  for  copies  of  the. scripts.  Many  of  them  have 
written  their  own  ideas  for  improving  the  agricultural  situation  of 
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the  Great  plains.   Others  write  queries  Which  are  answered  by 
our  non-subject  matter  man  with  the  aid  of  technicians  in  certain 
cases.   One  broadcast  was  devoted  entirely  to  a  discussion  of  let- 
ters receive!  from  listeners. 

Because  the  Great  plains  is  a  large  region,  whatever  is 
done  through  ut  its  area  achieves  a  certain  recognition  on  account 
:•£   size  or  quantity  alone.   But  in  fact,  the  Grout  Plains  from  the 
viewpoint  bf  the  land  use  planners  should  be-  considered  merely  as 
a  problem  area^  having  common  difficulties  to  deal  with,  and  needing 
common  methods  of  readjustment,  just  as  any  other  problem  area  docs. 
Therefore,  the  technique  illustrated  in  these  two  educational  series 
should  be  of  interest  to  all  those  engaged  in  land  use  planning  work 
who  feel  the  need  for  acquainting  the  public  in  any  given  problem 
area  with  the  nature  of  local  conditions  an1  proposed  changes  in  land 
use. 


00 


i  "'ICE  : .  KELSO  ' 
.IS  NEW  LAND  USE  .PL/..  II NG 
CHIEF 

Maurice  M.  Kelso,  formerly  of  the  Project  Planning  Section, 
Land  Utilization  Division,  Farm  Security  Administration,  has  been  ap- 
pointed In  Charge  of  the  Division  of  Land  Economics  in  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics.   The  wort  of  the  Land  Use  Planning  Section  of 
the  Farm  Security  Administration  is  being  consolidated  with  that  of  the 
Division  of  Land  Economics.   Mr.  Kelso  thus  fills  the  position  vacated 
when  War.   E.H,  Wiecking,  former  chief  of  the  Land  Use  Planning  Section, 
left  to  become  Assistant  Coordinator  of  Land  Use  Planni  ,  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  ■_ 
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THE  APPJ J CAT I ON  OF  AERIAL  PHOTOGRAPHS 
TO. LAM)  USE  PROBLEMS 


By 
T.P.  Ahrens 


(Tii is  is  the  second  of  two  articles  on. the  application 
of  aerial  photography  to  mapping  and  land  use  problems.  The  first 
article,  by  Marshall  S,  Wright,  appeared  in  the  July  issue  of  this 
CIRCULAR,  and  described  in  some  detail  the  procedure  involved  in 
taking  aerial'  photographs,  and  the  kinds  of  maps  made  from  them. 
This  article  considers  their  application  to  land  use  problems*  ) 


*  *  * 


The  data  which  will  be  required  for  analysis  in  any  land 
use  planning  study  arc  determined  by  the  lines  of  action  or  measures 
of  policy  which  the  study  is  designed  to  serve.   In  all  such  projects 
designed  to  help  guide  the  application  of  public  policy  measures  to 
the  areas  where  they  are  justified,  classification  of  the  land  within 
the  area  to  be  studied,  on  the  basis  of  various  features  which  influ- 
ence the  desirability  of  applying  given  measures,  is  practically  a 
necessity.   For  instance,  in  such  a  program  in  an  agricultural  area, 
any  action  contemplated  to  change  the  status  of  existing  farm  units 
is  guided  not  only  by  the  characteristics  of  the  area,  but  also  by 
the  characteristics  of  each  of  the  individual  farm  units  involved. 

When 'such  treatment  is  required,  maps  are  the. most  satis- 
factory method  of  presentation  since  they  can  be  made  to  picture  the 
most  important  physical  characteristics  and  resouroes  of  an  area, 
as  well  as  much  pertinent  information  in  regard  to  certain  aspects 
of  the  social  and  institutional  pattern,  which  has  developed  as  a 
result  of  attempts  to  adopt  community  organization  to  the  character- 
istics of  the  area.   Such  picturization  permits  similar  areas  to  be 
determined  and  delimited  by  combination  and  comparison  of  the  various 
features  which  have  been  mapped. 

Reconnaissance  Survey  Helpful 

In  detailed  field  mapping,  a  reconnaissance  survey  before 

Mr,  Ahrens  is  in  the  Land  Classification  sub-unit,  Land  Use  Planning     f 
Section,  Farm  Security  Administration,  U.S.D.A. 
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actual  work,  is  started  is  generally  helpful  in  expediting  the  pro- 
ject. Aerial  photographs  lend  themselves  admirably  to  reconnoiter- 
ing  an  area  before  actual  field  work  is  begun.   By  making  a  prelimin- 
ary inspection  of  the  pictures  in  the  office,  a  person  familiar  with 
an  area  can  frequently  interpret  the  images  on  the  photographs,  and 
determine  much  of  the  information  desired' without  field  inspection. 
•However,  development  of  such  facility  should  not  be  utilized  to  the 
extent  of  drawing  area  outlines,  etc.,  without  visiting  the  areas 
concerned,  as  images  are  frequently  such  as  to  deceive  the  most  skill- 
ful.  This  is  particularly  true  cf  pictures  taken  in  different  areas, 
for  vegetation,  :-soils,  geology,  climate,  etc.,  of  different  types  often 
photograph  similarly  under  different  conditions. 

Vertical  pictures  taken  with  a  single  lens  camera  arc  the 
most  desirable  for  lend  use  mapping  purposes.  The  scale  is  determined 
by  the  amount  of  detail  it  is  desired  to  show  on  the  completed  maps. 
For  example,  if  property  boundaries,  etc.  in  thickly  settled  urban 
areas  are  to  be  shown.,  a  scale  of  eight  inches  to  the  mile  would  be 
desirable,  while  in  areas  of  sparse  population  and  large  farms,  as  in 
certain  sections  of  the  Great  Plains,  a  scale  of  two  inches  to  the 
mile  would  probably  be  satisfactory  fcr  the  same  objective.   In  nearly 
all  agricultural  areas,  a  seolc  of  three  or .four  inches  to  the  mile  is 
satisfactory  fcr  moot  purposes.   There  is,  however,  no  hard  and  fast 
rule  in  regard  to  the  scale  to  be  used. 

In  studying  pictures  in  the  office  preliminary  to  work  in 
the  field,  the  pictures  should  be  so  oriented  that  the  shadows  appear 
to  fall  toward  the  observer,  who  should,  if  possible,  face  the  source 
of  the  light.   If  placed  in  this  way,  the  images  of  objects  on  the 
ground  will  appear  in  the  pictures  as  they  are  in  nature.   If,  how- 
ever, the  pictures  are  arranged  so  that  the  shadows  fall  away  from 
the  observer,  the  images  will  appear  inverted,  cuts  will  appear  as  em- 
bankments, hills  as  valleys,  etc.   The  layout  of  the  area  to  be  covered 
in  each  day's  field' work  should  be  examined,  and  roads,  paths,  -build- 
ings, trees,  fences,  public  utilities,  and  natural  features,  such 
as  streams,  marshes,  lakes,  woods,  mountains,  etc,  should  be  located 
and  examined.   The  terrain  should  be  viewed  storeoscopically. 
Lack  of  a  stereoscope  docs  not  forbid  such  examination,  as  almost 
everyone  with  a  little  practice  can  view  two  adjacent  pictures,  and 
merge  the  images  to  produce  a  stereoscopic  effect  without  an  instru- 
ment, providing  they  use  contact  prints  for  the  purpose.  With  en- 
largements, however,  a  stereoscope  is  generally  necessary,  as  the 
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'images  must  then' frequently  "be  separated  by. a  distance,,  greater 
than  the  pupillary'  distance  of  the  observer,  if  the  two  images 
arc  to  be  visible  simultaneously »  W 

Use  of  Aerial  Photographs  in  the  Field-- 

In  the  field,  the  pictures  serve  several  related  purposes: 
they  serve  the  observer  as  a  guide  to  his  location  —  each  distinct 
feature  shown  on  an  aerial  photograph,  such  as  a  tree,  a  field  corner, 
or  a  bend  in  a  stream  is  a  device  by  which  a  mapper  may  locate  his  own 
position,'  thereby  locating  the  position  of  features  not  shown  in  the 
photograph,   furthermore,  without  visiting  or  measuring  an  entire 
area,  the  outlines  cf  areas  of  distinctive  characteristics  are  easily 
and  quickly  determined  and  indicated  on  the  pictures,  as  the  uniform- 
ity of  image  within  an  area  makes  possible  its  delimitation  after  vis- 
itation of  only  a  part  of  ita   These  factors  materially  increase  the 
rate  at  which  field  mapping  is  accomplished. 

Besides  the  actual  outlines,  notations  in  regard  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  area  may  also  be  entered  on  the  pictures.   These  may  in- 
clude soil  types,  extent  of  erosion,  type  or  density  cf  cover,  owner- 
ship, present  land  use,  population  in  place,  public  irtilities,  etc., 
or  combinations'  cf  such,  data  as  ■  appear  necessary.  The  fractional  code 
method  has  been  used  with  considerable  success  in  making  such  notations, 
and  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  subject  to  practically  endless  ex- 
pansion. 

Outlines  or  notations  may  be.  made  directly  on  the  photo- 
graphs, or  they  may  be  made  on  an  overlay.   If  a  number  of  items,  are 
to  be  recorded  which  might  cause  confusion  in  reading  the  entries,  or 
if  a  number  -of  mapping  projects  of  the  same  area  are.  contemplated,  the 
use  of  the  overlay  is  generally  the  most  economical  practice,  as  it 
permits  the  pictures  to  be  used  a  number  of  times.   The  overlay  may  be 
of  "celluloid,  tracing  cloth,  tracing  paper  or  some  other  transparent 
material.   Tracing  cloth  is  probably  the  most  satisfactory,  for  al- 
though it  is  not  as  .transparent  as  celluloid,  it  does  not  necessitate 
the  use  of  special  inks,  and  it  is  considerably  tougher  and  less  likely 
to  tear  than  the  various  papers  which  might  be  used. 

The  overlays  may  be  pantographed  or  otherwise  copied  on  to  a 
base  map,  or  they  may  be  joined  to  form  rough  outline  maps  of  the  area. 
The  locations ■ of  such  entries  on  the  base  map  may  not  be  geographically 
accurate,  but  they  arc  usually  placed  accurately  enough  to  serve  most 
mapping  procedures  involved  in  land  use  planning. 
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If  entries  are  made  directly  on  the  picture,  it  is 
better  to  use  yellow  or  some  other  brightly  colored  ink  or  pencil, 
as  black  or  other  dark  colors  tend  to  blend  with  the  pigment  of  the 
photograph,  and  make  tracing  or  reading  difficult. 
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YAMHILL  FARMS  FROJECT 
PROGRESSING 

Yamhill' Farns  Project  in  Yamhill,  Washington,  and  Polk  • 
Counties,  Oregon,  is  being  established  as  a  demonstration  of  plan- 
ned settlement  of  farm  families  from  poor  and  submarginal  lands  to 
productive  farms  in  established  agricultural .  communities.  About  70 
farm  units  in  all  v,rill  be  completed  by  late  autumn. 

Units  under  construction,  according  to  Regional  Director 
Walter  A.  Duffy,  Farm  Security  Administration,  are  going  forward  rap- 
idly, and  each  will  include  on  the  average  about  50  acres  of  developed 
land  of  the,  better  valley  soil  types,  a  modern  house,  a  barn  for  hous- 
ing an  average  of  10  cows,  and  a  small  poultry  house.  For  about  11 
units  poultry  will  provide  the  basic  income;  diversified  cash  crops 
will  supplement  the  dairy  herd.   Sevonteon  families  have  already  been 
resettled  in  buildings  acquired  with  the  land,         >  ' 
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HE  CENT  MIGRATION  FROM  TEE  DROUGHT  AREAS 

'  By   . 
Conrad  Taouber 
and 
Charles  S.  Hoffman 


Nearly  even/  traveler  west  of  the  hundredth  meridian  during 
the  last  three  years  has  soen  the  modern  version  of  the  early  west- 
ward movement  in  which  the  covered  wagon  has  ,al;nost  completely  given 
way  to  the  automobile  and  trailer.   Single  persons  and  families  have 
been  going  from  what  was  the  western  frontier  little  mere  than  a  gen- 
eration ago,  pushing  west./ard  as  the  forebears  of  many  of  them  had 
done,   "Drought  refugees"  these  recent  migrants  are  often  called,  for 
they  have  been  the  victims  of  droughts  since  1950  -'--  and  of  oarlier 
attempts  to  use  the  Great  Plains  area  for  an  agriculture  un3uited  to 
a  region  of  scanty  rainfall. 

These  movements  have  involved  significant  population  changes. 
Farm  population  in  the  ten  Great  Plains  States,  which  had  increased 
during  the  early  years  of  the  depression,  has  been  declining  since  '. 
1933,   By  1935  it  had  dropped  back  to  the  1930  level,  and  during  1935 
and  1936  there  was  a  further  loss  of  235,000  persons,  or  3,8  percent* 
Some  of  the  persons  who  left  went  to  farms  in  other  States,  many  .of 
.them  went  to  towns  and  cities  in  their  own  or  in  other  States,   In 
some  parts  of  these  States  there  have'  also  been  largo  migrations  from 
non-farm  areas. 

The  movement  to  the  Pacific  Coast  States  is  the  best  known 
phase  of  the  total  shifting  of  population  which  is  taking  place,  but 
it  is  not  the  only  one,  A  survey  of  1,000  farm  residents  who  moved 
from  their  North  Dakota  farms  during  1936  may  be  taken  as  illustra- 
tive. Almost  half  of  them  remained  in  the  same  county,  and  60  percent 
remained  in  North  Dakota,   Slightly  more  than  half  of  these  went  to 
towns  and  cities  in  the  State,  the  remainder  went  to  other  farms. 
Forty  percent  of  the  total  wont  to  other  States,  Four  Western  States, 
Washington,  Oregon,  California,  and  Idaho,  were  the  destination  of  20 
percent,  with  Washington  alone  receiving  half  of  this  total. 


Mr,  Taouber  Is  Agricultural  Economist,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econ- 
omics, and  Mr,  Hoffman  is  Assistant  Research  Project  Analyst,  Farm 
Security  Administration, 
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Approximately  5  percent  cf  the  remainder  moved  to  other 
States  in  the  Great  Plains,  States  -which  were  also  suffering  fr.on 
.the  severe  drought  of  1936  and  which,  like  North  Dakota,  were  losing 
farm  populations  About  8  percent  left  the  State  to  move  eastward, 
primarily  to  Minnesota  and  Iowa,.  Although  the  eastward  movement  in- 
cluded more  than  a  third  as  many  persons  as  the  movement  to  the  far 
Western  States,  there  is  no  such  concentration  of  those  migrants  in 
any  State  east  of  North  Dakota, . as  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 

At  the  same  time  persons  were  moving  to  the  farms  in  the 
sample  areas  in  all  parts  of  North  Dakota,  Nearly  all  of  them  came 
from  elsewhere  in  the  State;  almost  none  came  from  the  States  on  the 
Pacific  Coast, 

Scattered  reports  from  other  parts  of  the  Groat  Plains 
States  give  essentially  the  same  picture.   The  relatively  .large  move- 
ment to  the  West  Coast  is  part  of  a  larger  shifting  of  population 
which  has  been  accelerated  by  recent  droughts*  Another  aspect  which 
stands  out  clearly  is  that  of  the  movements  from  one   drought  State  to 
another,  movements  whereby  settlors  come  in  to  try  their  fortunes  in 
an  area  where  others  have  given  up.   There  is  no  assurance  that  these 
movements  are  helping  to  bring  about  needed  land  use  adjustments. 

Reports  from  southern  and  western  Oklahoma  indicate  a  rel- 
atively large  movement  to  California  during  the  past  year,  but  an 
even  larger  movement  to  the  adjoining  State  of  Texas,  where  the  north- 
western section  was  host  to  the  bulk  of  these  migrants.   These  re- 
ports indicate  that  Texas  and  California  each  received  about  one-fourth 
of  the  migrants  from  Oklahoma;  almost  a  fourth  wore  distributed  among 
New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Kansas,  States  whore  the  drought  of  1936  was 
also  severe. 

Similarly  a  report  from  southern  and  western  Nebraska  shows 
that. slightly  less  than  half  of  the  migrants  went  to  the  other  Great 
Plains  States,  including  Colorado  which  alone  received  one-third  cf 
the  total,.   California  received  slightly  fewer  of  these  migrants 
than  did  Colorado,  Although  the  movement  from  Nebraska,  as  that  from 
North  Dakota  and  Oklahoma,  was  primarily  westward,  it  was  not  exclus- 
ively so.  Some  went  north,  others  southj  and  a  few  went  east,  a  few 
as  far  east  as _ Pennsylvania, 

For  many  persons  the  move  from  their  farms  has  meant  a  de- 
scent cf  the  agricultural  ladder  from . ownership  to  tenancy  or  fr 
the  status  of  a  farm  operator  to  that  of  a. farm  laborer,  frequently 
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-that  of  a  migratory  farm  laborer.   For  many  persons  it  has  meant 
a  shift  from  farming  to  an  urban  occupation  or  to  relief.   Persons 
in  other  occupations  were  affected  also;  for  in  an  aroa  where  ag- 
riculture is  the  dominant  occupation,  the' fortunes  of  all  are  closely 
related  to  those  of  agriculture. 

The  reports  mentioned  above  indicate  that  more  than  half 
the  migrants  went  to  urban  areas,  whether  they  settled  in  their  own 
or  in  other  States,  A  survey  of  migrants  to  rural  school  districts 
of  Oregon  found  that  the' proportion  going  to  villages  and  towns  had 
increased  in  later  years,  changing  from  30  percent  in  1930-32  to  43 
percent  in  1936,   Furthermore,  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  proportion 
of  migrants  who  engaged  in  agriculture  in  Oregon,  At  the  same  time 
there  was  a  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  the  migrants  who  had  been 
engaged  in  agriculture  before  moving  west.  Even  though  the  data  are 
scanty,  it  is  clear  that  these  migrations  have  involved  representa- 
tives of  agricultural  as  well  as  of  other  occupations,  both  in  the 
areas  from  which  they  come  and  in  those  tc  which  they  go. 

Just  as  the  migrants  have  come  from  various  occupational 
groups,  so  they  have  come  from  various  income  levels.   Thousands  of 
destitute  and  near  destitute  persons  have  moved  west  and  have  become 
persons  "in  need  of  relief"  if  not  actual  relief  recipients.  However, 
the  fact  that  relief  rolls  in  the  States  receiving  the  bulk  of  the  mi- 
grants have  not  increased  as  rapidly  as  might  be  expected  is  not  due 
solely  to  stringent  definitions  of  residence  for  relief  purposes.  A 
survey  in  rural  Oregon  in  1936  found  that  less  than  a  third  of  the  mi- 
grants who  had  entered  Oregon  between  1930  and  1932  had  received  pub- 
lic relief  in  that  State,   For  the  more  recent  arrivals,  the  propor- 
tion receiving  relief  was  even  less.  That  many  of  the  migrant  fam- 
ilies are  making  satisfactory  adjustments  in  their  new  locations  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  relief  rates  among  the  migrants  to  rural 
Oregon  were  lower  than  they  had  been  among  the  same  families  in  the 
States  of  their  previous  residence.  Data  from  one  such  limited  sur- 
vey cannot  be  taken  as  applying  to  all  of  tho  migrants;  they  do,  how- 
ever, emphasize  that  the  migrants  are  not  entirely  or  predominantly 
actual  or  probable  relief  clients* 

The  volume  of  migration  from  the  Great  Plains  States  to  the 
West  Coast  States  has  shown  evidence  of  increasing.   The  drought  of 
1934  brought  about  a  sharp  increase  over  previous  years.  Migration 
continued  at  a  high  level  through  1935  despite  better  crop  condi- 
tions through  much  of  the  drought  area.  Nineteen  hundred  thirty-six 
saw  a  further  increase,  and  there  are  indications  that  the  figures 
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—  for  1937  will  be  still -greater.  The  Far:.-  Security  Administration 
estimated  that  the  number  of  "persons  in  need  of  manual  employment" 

entering  California  during  1937  may  exceed  the  number  who  entered 
in  1936  by  50  percent. 

Estimates  from  Washington  State  College  indicate  that 
1,800  to  2,000  families  have  moved  to  the  rural  areas  of  the  State 
between  September  1932  and  March  1936,  The  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration estimated  that  approximately  3,000  families,  or  more  thxOi 
10,000  persons,  had  moved  to  rural  Y/ashington  during  1956, 

From  surveys  of  migrant  families  into  Oregon  it  is  esti- 
mated that  48,000  persons  moved  to  the  rural  (under  5,000)  areas  of 
the  State  between  1930  and  1936  with  the  largest  numbers  coming  in 
recent  years.  During  193G  the  number  was  approximately  20,000  per- 
sons. 

In  California,  available  data  are  based  on  a  count  of 
"persons  in  need  of  manual  employment"  who  crossed  the  State  border 
by  automobile.   There  is  no   similar  count  of  persons  leaving,  nor  is 
there  any  way  cf  eliminating  duplications  from  the  count.  During  the 
year  ending  June  15,  1956,  71,047  such  persons  were  reported  as  moving 
into  California;  of  these,  25,150  came  in  between  January  and  June  15, 
During  the  same  period  in  1937  the  number  was  42,771,   Incidentally, 
one  important  effect  of  California Ts  "border  blockade"  was  to  delay 
the  influx  of  many  persons,  which  partly  accounts  for  the  increase 
when  the  "blockade"  was  Lifted,     .   « 

The  Farm  Security  Administration  estimated  that  approx- 
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imately  3,500  families  moved  into  Idaho  in  1956  from  the  drought 
States,  most  of  them  settling  in  the  southwestern  and  south  central 
section  of  the  State,  Many  or  most  of  tiiese  families  are  from  the 
northern  drought  areas,  and  locate  in  Idaho  only  temporarily,  later 
moving  into  one  of  the  Pacific  Coast  States, 

It  is  obviously  not  possible  to  total  such  figures  as 
those  given  above  to  arrive  at  a  definite  number  of  persons  who  have 
moved  to  the  West  Coast,  nor  is  it  possible  to  arrive  at  a  satis- 
factory number  to  indicate  the  volume  of. -migration  from  the  drought 
States,   Surveys  in  Washington,  Oregon,  and  California  shew  that 
between  40  and  50  percent  of  the  incoming  migrants  came  directly 
from  the  drought  States,  How  many  others  came  after  shorter  or 
longer  stops  in  Idaho,  Arizona,-  or  some  other  State  is  not  known, 
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but  it  is  known  that  during  1930-34,  the  migration  westward  from 
the  drought  States  was  more  often  accomplished  by  short  moves  with     | 
temporary  residence  in  intermediate  States.   There  are  indications 
that  since  that  time  the  migration  has  been  more  direct.   Migrants 
from  the  southern  drought  areas  move  straight  west,  principally 
into  California,  while  those  from  the  northern  drought  States  move 
into  Oregon  and  Washington,  A  third  route  is  from  the  central 
drought' areas,  with  migrants  moving  toward  Denver  where  the  stream 
divides,  part  to  Oregon  and  Washington,  and  part  to  California, 
The  westward  movement  has  never  been,  nor  is  it  at  present,  restric- 
ted to  these  routes  of  travel.  However,  they  do  show  the  dominant 
trend  in  recent  years,  _, 

The  future  course  of  these  migrations  depends  on   a  number 
of  factors  which  cannot  be  adequately  assessed  at  present.   Obviously, 
crop  and  employment  conditions  in  the  Groat  Plains  States  and  in  the 
far  western  States  will  be  important.   But  the  lack  of  any  large  de- 
cline in  the  volume  during  1935  to  1937  indicates  that  a  decrease  in 
migration  or  a  cessation  of  the  movement  will  not  necessarily  follow 
immediately  upon  a  revival  of  favorable  climatic  conditions  in  the 
Great  Plains,  Whether  the  migrants  to  the  West  Coast  are  regarded  as 
"hordes  of  indigents,., coming  with  the  idea  of  getting  on  relief,..", 
or  as  welcome  seasonal  laborers  who  provide  their  own  transportation 
and  are  immune  to  the  arguments  of  union  organizers,  may  have  slight 
effects.  One  effect  of  recent  movements  upon  the  future  also  deserves 
consideration.   The  thousands  who  have  made  the  move  in  recent  years, 
if  they  remain  in  their  new  homes,  will  serve  as  centers  of  attraction 
for  others,  should  conditions  appear  favorable  for  migrations  in  the 
future,  for  friends  and  relatives  have  always  been  very  effective  a- 
gents  in  attracting  migrants  to  any  given  areas.   Increased  mechaniza- 
tion of  agriculture  in  the  Great  Plains  and  the  needed  adjustments  in 
land  use  there  will  also  have  important  effects  upon  the  population 
of  that  and  other  areas  for  some  time  to  come.   On  the  other  hand, 
many  of  the  recent  migrants  will  return  to  the  Great  Plains  area  to 
try  again.   Population  adjustments  of  recent  years  have  not  always 
conformed  to  needed  adjustments  in  utilization  of  resources  of  the 
Great  Plains  or  of  other  regions.   To  bring  these  two  factors  into 
closer  agreement  is  an  immediate  need. 
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LAND  UTILIZATION  AND  RURAL  ECONOMY  IN  KOREA.   H'obn  K.  Lee.   Issued 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Secretariat  of  the  Institute  of 
Pacific  Relations.   The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago, 
Illinois.   1937. 

Reviewed  by  Marshall  Harris 

As  the  reviewer  completed  reading  this  volume  about  mid- 
night of  the  second  day  the  book  was  in  his  possession,  he  was  con- 
strained to  quote  part  of  Goldsmith's  description  of  the  schoolmaster 
in  "The  Deserted  Village".   The  particular  passage  is:  "...and  still 
the  wonder  grew,  That  one   small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew".  And, 
so  it  is  with  Doctor  Lee's  monumental  work  on  Korean  agriculture  — 
it  is  amezing  how  one  small  book  can  so  interestingly  and  so  completely 
describe  the  multifarious  factors,  conditioning  the  agricultural  economy 
of  Korea.   Just  as  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  summary  or  even  a  com- 
plete indication  of  the  many  economic,  sociological,  and  political  in- 
terrelationships considered  in  this  study,  it  is  also  impossible  to 
describe  the  manner  in  which  they  have  individually  affected  and  are 
collectively  responsible  for  the  particular  economic  and  social  pat- 
terns of  Korean  agriculture. 

This  study  was  made  at  the  request  of  the  Institute  of  Pa- 
cific Relations  and  under  the  direction  of  the  American  Geographical 
Society.   Students  in  the  Western  world  are  indebted  to  these  two  or- 
ganizations and  to  Doctor  Lee  for  this  exceptionally  valuable  work.  . 
It  is  apparently  the  first  book  to  be  written  in  English  which  pic- 
tures in  an  unbiased  manner  the  conditions  of  the  agricultural  pop- 
ulation in  Korea. 

The  study  was  based  upon  a  consideration  of  all  available 
official  documents,  some  of  which  date  back  many  centuries,  an  exam- 
ination of  related  literature,  and  a  detailed  field  survey  of  1,249 
farms.   The  narrative  description  is  substantiated  in  many  details 
by  appropriate  statistical  tables.   By  virtue  of  Doctor  Lee's  early 
experiences  as  a  native  of  Korea  and  his  association  with  Western 
culture  in  the  graduate  school  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  he  is 
admirably  qualified  for  the  task  which  he  assumed.   A  keen  insight  into 
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Oriental  customs  and  institutions,  and  an  understanding  of  contem- 
porary American  problems  have  made  it  possible  for  him  to  emphasize 
those  phases  of  Korean  agriculture  which  are  of  interest  to  readers 
in  this  country. 

The  first  two  chapters  of  the  book  are  given  over  to  an 
outline  of  the  factors  generally  conditioning  the  utilization  of  the 
land  resources  and  the  organization  of  the  rural  economy,  and  to  a 
description  of  the  principal  characteristics  of  Korean  agriculture. 
The  .third  and  fifth  chapters  describe  the  utilization  of  all  of  the 
land  in  the  country,  giving  particular  attention  to  the  utilization 
of ithe  arable  land  and  to  the  forest  and  mineral  lands.   The  fourth 
chapter  contains  a  brief,  yet  comprehensive  discussion  of  the  sys- 
tems of  land  ownership  and  the  problems  related  to  farm  tenancy. 
The  sixth  chapter  presents  information  regarding  capital  investments, 
other  than  those  in  land,  while  the  seventh  chapter  contains  informa- 
tion regarding  man  and.  animal  labor  requirements.   Chapters  eight  and 
nine  include  a  discussion  of  the  organization  of  rural  credit  insti- 
tutions and  the  system  of  marketing  agricultural  products.  -  Farm  in- 
come and  expenses  and  the  standard  of  living  are  the  chief  topics  of 
the  next  two  chapters,  and  the  book  is  concluded  wi th  a  description 
of  the  colonization  and  land  settlement  activities  in  the  country. 

Korean  agriculture  is  characterized  by  (a)  small  farms, 
averaging  about  3.5  acres  in  size;  (b)  intensive  cultivation  of 
rice  both  in  paddy  fields  (irrigated  land)  and  in  ordinary  arable 
fields;  (c)  comparatively  low  yields,  even  in  spite  of  intensive 
cultural  methods;  (d)  much  hand  labor,  utilizing  only  very  crude 
tools;  (e)  few  horses,  only  32  of  the  1,249  farmers  surveyed  kept 
horses;  (f)  comparatively  few  other  farm  animals,  about  two  hogs 
per  farm  and  an  average  of  only  a  little  more  than  one  cow  for  two 
farms;  (g)  a  high  percentage  of  tenancy,  as  much  as  75  percent  in 
some  provinces;  (h)  excessively  high  rent,  according  .to  the  author 
probably  the  highest  in  the  world;  and  (i)  very  low  standards  of 
living  for  all  agricultural  workers,  many  of  them  living  on  the  mar- 
gin of  subsistence. 

The  influence  of  all  of  the  above  factors  on  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  land  resources,  particularly  as  they  have  operated  since 
the  end  of  the  Yi  dynasty  when  the  Japanese  annexed  Korea  in  1910, 
is  the  central  theme  of  the  book,  ■  - •  - 

Of  course,  the  effluxion  of  time  has  not  'been  sufficient 
to  permit  an  accurate  evaluation  of  the  long-time  influence  of  the 
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Japanese  on  Korean  agricultural  economy.   There  are  numerous  indi- 
cations throughout  the  text,  .however,  which  show  the  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  recent  years,  even  though  the  author  occasion- 
ally, finds  it  necessary  to  conclude,  a  discussion  of  existing  malad- 
justments without  completing  the  picture  he  would  like  to  present, 
or  by  simply  stating  that  there  are  "some  othar  contributing  factors 
about  which  we  are  prohibited  to  talk,  write,  or  give  information..." 
The  Japanization  of  the  Koreans  is  apparently  carried  on  with  char- 
acteristic Japanese  intensity.   For  example,  the  "Japanese  language 
is  almost  exclusively  taught  even  in  the  primary,  schools;  boys  and 
girls  six  or  seven  years  old  have  to  learn  it;  they  are  taught  in  Jap- 
anese and  are  required  to  speak  Japanese  in  school.   On  the  other' 
hand,  the  Korean  language  is  receiving  little  attention  by  the  educa- 
tional authorities." 

Since  the  annexation,  the  Japanese  have  fostered  numerous 
programs  for  a  better  utilization  of  the  land  resources  of  the  coun- 
try.. There  has  been  considerable  effort  to  improve  the  field  crops, 
particularly  rice  and  other  grains,  and  to  increase  the  efficiency 
bf  farm  animals.   Irrigation  projects  have  been  fostered  through 
gov^remrnt  subsidy,  and  with  "assiduous  effort  on   the  part  of  the 
government ...  {t  a  cy~|  .sprang  up  like  mushrooms  throughout  Korea."   They 
expanded  rapidly  during  the  World  War  and  continued  to  increase  dur- 
ing th..  subsequent  decade.  ■  The  financial  organization  -of  the  irri- 
gation districts  was  planned  on  the  basis  of  the  price  level  existing 
during  those  times,  but  even  with  the  government's  subsidy,  they  have 
not  proved  financially  successful.   Their  lack  of  success  was  owing 
largely  to  the  unprecedented  fall  in  the  price  of  rice,  to  the  _  recent 
severe  depression,  and  to  gross  mismanagement  on  the.  part  of  the  Jap- 
anese in  charge. 

The  government  has  also  undertaken  a  program  to  increase  "' 
land  ownership  among  operating  farmers,  and  it  has  recently  taken 
action  to  ameliorate  seme  of  the  economic  and  social  evils  associa- 
ted with  the  farm  tenancy  system.   The  farm  home  ownership  program 
was  designed  to  establish  2,000  farm  tenants  as  owner-operators  every 
year  for  ten  years,  starting  from  1932.   The  government  lends  up  to - 
T.,000  yen  (about  $290  in  1936)  each  to  tenant-purchasers  for  buying 
land.   The  annual  interest  rate  is  4.8  percent,  and  the  loan  is  to  be 
repaid  in  25  yearly  instalments,   A  farmer  is  not  usually  supposed  to 
buy  over  5  tan  (slightly  more  than  one  acre).  At  the  time  the  study 
was  made,  the  plan  had  been  put  into  effect,  end  the  ,:ovornment  had 
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started  to  select  the  tenants.  ,  This  program  can  only  partially 
solve  the  tenancy  problem,  however,  for  the  annual  increase  in 
tenancy  in  Korea  is  mors  than  25,000  farmers;  '  The  plan  will,  there- 
fore, reduce  the  annual  increase  by  only  about  8  percent. 

One  other  step  has  been  taken  to  ameliorate  the  tenancy 
situation.   In  1932,  the  government  issued  an  order  to  enable  conten- 
ders in  tenancy  disputes,  to  niake  formal  application  to  a  local  court 
for  an  arbitration.   The  order  aims  to  eliminate  difficulties  of  lit- 
igation, and  when  the  arbitration  board  promulgates  its  findings,  they 
are  supposed  to  be  obeyed  by  the  two  parties.   To  assist  in  the  arbi- 
tration process,,  tenant  commissioners  were  appointed  in  the  provinces 
to  control  the  tenancy  system  as  a  whole,  and  to  make  investigations 
in  case  of  disputes. 

Afforestation  has  been  practiced  extensively  by  the  Japan- 
ese and  the  provincial  governments,  and  also  by  private  enterprise, 
the  latter  being  the  more  important.   Model  forests,  public  seedling 
plantations,  and  an  intensive  educational  campaign  have  been  the  back- 
bone of  the  afforestation  program.   The  Japanese  government  took  over 
all  privately  owned  forest  land  in  1910,  and  has  since  developed  a 
system  of  lumbering  to  make  the  timber  resources  inexhaustible.  As  a 
whole,  the  lumbering ' and  afforestation  programs  have  been  considered 
successful. 

The  rich  mineral  lands  of  Korea  have  been  well  protected, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  old  government  prohibited  the  mining  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  that  the  people  have  not  been. well  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  coal.   In  1930,  only  about  16  percent  of  the  mining 
area  was  exploited,  but  there  has  been  a  definite  trend  toward  a  more 
rapid  expansion  in  all  mining  activities  since  the  annexation  in 
1910. 

This'  document  is  one  of  a  series  of  excellent  studies  being 
made  on  the  utilization  of  the  land  resources  in  foreign  countries. 
The  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  has  rendered  a. meritorious  ser- 
vice by  sponsoring  this  study  of  Korean  agriculture,  -and  the  similar 
studies  for  China  and. Japan,   Doctor  Lee  has  done  yeomanry  work  in 
making  available  this  valuable  information.   The  general  reader  will 
find  the  book  interesting  and  instructive,  and  the  student  of  land  use 
problems  will  want  to  study  it  in  more  or  less  detail. 
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GOVERNMENT  IN  RURAL  AMERICA.   Lane  W.  Lancaster.   D.  Van  Nestrand 
m  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  1937.  416  pp.,  $2.35. 

Reviewed  by  R.J.  Hinckley' 

As  a  supplement  to  textbook  reading  in  local  government, 
this  study  rffers  a  broad  view  and  appraisal  of  the  functioning -'of 
the  traditional  units  of  rural  local  government  under  modern  con- 
ditions.  In  accordance  with  his  stated  purpose,  the  writer  has 
;iven  less  attention  to  the  statutory  framework  of  local  government 
than  to  actual  practices  and ' performances  including  the  influence  of 
"politics".   That  this  is  the  most  desirable  approach  is  apparent  to 
anyone  who  has  examined  the  statutes  governing  such  matters  as  bud- 
geting, assessment  and  enforcement  of  tax  collection,  and  then  come  in 
contact  with  the  records,  personnel,  and  actual  handling  of  these 
. functions . 

The  origin  and  development  of  the  traditional  units  of  lo- 
cal government,  the  county,  town,  township,  and  school  district, 
are  satisfactorily  traced  and  the  important  differences  in  organiza- 
tion and  function  of  these  units  in  various  regions  of  the  county  are 
quite  correctly  stressed.   The  undue  multiplication  of  local  adminis- 
trative areas  in  the  past  and  the  tenacity  of  resistance  to  change  which 
is  summed  up  in  the  term  "local  autonomy"  is  examined  in  the  light  of 
.  new  needs  for  more  effective  areas  and  personnel  to  administer  asses- 
sment and  tax  collection,  and  to  expend  increasing  amounts  of  state- 
collected  funds  as  well  as  locally-collected  funds  in  the  performance 
cf  functions  which  are  assuming  a  broader  scope.   Education,  highways, 
public  welfare,  health,  and  law  enforcement  are  among  the  functions 
in  which  the  efficacy  of  expenditure  and  the  quality  of  local  perform- 
ance has  more  than  strictly  local  repercussions. 

The  growth  of  State  support  of  functions  which  may  continue 
to  be  performed  locally  involves  compromises  between  complete  central- 
ization {   ad  complete  local  control. 

The  general  elements  and  certain  specific  developments  in 
this  struggle  are  examined  and  the  opportunities  for  administrative 
cooperation,  state  fiscal  supervision,  and  modification  cf  adminis- 
trative areas  are  outlined.   The  dilemma  involved  is  stated  as  fol- 
lows: "Money  given  to  local  units  without  conditions  governing  its 
use  has  always  led  to  extravagant  spending,  has  not  relieved  the 
burden  of  the  property  tax,  and  has  not  contributed  to  a  desirable 
equalization  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  services  among  the  var- 


:.:r.  Hinckley  is  in  the  Public  Finance  sub-unit,  'arm  Security 
Administration . 
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ious  parts  of  the  State.  On  the  otl.sr  hand,  the  attachment  of  con- 
ditions to  be  iaet  by  the  local  unit  loads  inevitably  to  the  cutting 
down  of  local  discretion  and  the  growth  of  state  supervision  of  the 
function  aided.   This  leads  directly  to  what  ,-ve  call  centralization." 

Examples  of  the  operation  of  ..articular  local  offices  and 
types  of  organization  are  presented  wi fci  indications  as  to  their  ap- 
propriateness under  present  conditions.   In  certain  areas,  the  town- 
ship has  dwindled  in  importance  to  a  unit  possessing  only  residual 
functions,  and  expending  chiefly  Sbatc  grants-in-aid.   Insofar  as 
construction  and  maintenance  of  secondary  roads  by  small  township 
units  results  in  inordinate  costs  nor  mile  and  great  wastes  in 
purchase  and  utilization  of  materials  and  road  machinery,  the  case 
for  continuance  of  this  type  of  organization  is  not  strong.   However, 
vested  interests  benefiting  by  this  type  of  expenditure,  either  in  the 
form  of  office-holding,  work,  or  sale  of  materials  and  machinery  will 
oppose  any  transfer  of  functions.   The  argument  for  continuance  of  the 
status  quo  will  usually  be  built  around  "local  autonomy"  as  against 
centralization  which  is  apt  to  overlook  strictly  local  needs. 

The  writer  hes  n;t  overlooked  the  relationship  of  land 
utilization  and  the  submarginal  land  problem  to  rural  local  govern- 
ment.  Federal  and  State  joint  activity  in  promoting  zoning  and  other 
land  use  regulation  is  advocated  with  the  realisation  that  "no  policy 
can  be  adopted  towards  lard  which  is  marginal  to  agriculture  or  for- 
estry without  altering  seriously  the  relations  now  existing  between 
the  local  areas  and  the  State."  His  discussion  outlines  in  brief  the 
problems  of  maintaining  local  services  in  areas  of  declining  resour- 
ces and  submarginal  land,  the  growth  of  tax  reversion,  and  the  neces- 
sity for  abandonment  or  reorganization  of  local  government,  or  State 
administration  in  order  to  prevent  exploitation  or  inefficient  use  of 
State  funds.   Even  greatt r  attention  might  have  been  given  to  the 
function  of  land  use  planning  in  attacking  this  phase  of  the  rural  local 
government  problem. 
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"Metropolitan  Land  Reserves".   J.S.  Lansill  and  Jacob  Crane. 

AMERICAN  CITY,  July  1937.   (American  City  Magazine  Corpor- 
ation, New  York  City) . 

Many  worker  families  badly  housed  oven  in  the  suburban 
ring  around  industrial  centers  have  sought  to  .escape  from  their 
unhealthful  situations  by  talcing  up  "garden  homesteads"  or  "chicken 
farms"  within  the  metropolitan  areas,  but  because  of  bad  planning, 

_h  cost  of  Ian::  and  buildings,  or  poor  services,  thes#e  colonies 
have  all  too  frequently  developed  into  suburban  slums. 

Tc  make,  it  possible  for  lower-income  worker  families  to 
take  advantage  of  healthful  suburban  living,  the.  Resettlement  Admin- 
istration planned  and  developed  several  projepts  —  of  which  Green- 
dale,  near  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  is  her  described  --  which  represent 
the  first,  major  attempts  to  establish  metropolitan  "land  reserves"  for 
purposes  of  housing  and  as  a  demonstration  of  rational  suburban-rural 
land  utilization  for  recreation  and  agriculture.   These  suburban  de- 
velopments are  "open"  in  character,  only  about  25  percent  of  the  land 
allocated  to  building,  the  rest  reserved  for  parks,  forests  and  farms, 
to  guarantee  a  permanent  "suburban"  environment,  and  illustrate  on  a 
small  scale  basic  principles  which  should  be  followed  in  suburban 
development. 


"Migratory  Farm  Labor  in  the  United  States".   Paul  S.  Taylor, 

MONTHLY  LABOR  REVIEW,  3ureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  March  1937. 

This  paper,  which  was  presented  at  the  joint  meeting  of 
the  American  Farm  Economic  and  the  American  Sociological  Societies 
in  December  1936,  was  based  upon  researches  made  by  the  California 
Relief  Administration  and  the  Resettlement  Administration. 

"Migratory  labor",  Mr.  Taylor  said  in  describing  the  groups 
working  in  the  wheat  belt,  the  western  cotton  fields,  berry  crops, 
fruit  and  vegetable  packing  areas,  sugar-beet  fields  and  on  the  pac- 
ific coast,  "is  a  proletarian  class,  not  a  people  with  a  developed 
culture.   It  is  forced  to  till  the  soil  for  others.   It  lives  in  mater- 
ial poverty.   To  a  large  extent  indispensable,  nevertheless  it  is  com- 
monly exploited  and  substandard.   It  slips  through  stable  and  often 
rich  communities  of  which  it  is  nev,er  an  accepted  part... It  migrates 
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reluctantly,  seeking  a  foothold  on  the  land,  which  it  seldom  gains. 
It  lends  itself  readily  to  the  development  of  a  form  of  agriculture 
which  is  not  a  way  of  life/  but  an  industry.   Thus  it  becomes  an  un- 
witting instrument  in  the  breakdown  of   the  traditional  American  ideal 
of  the  family  farm." 

One  remedy,  stabilization  on  the  soil  of  a  limited  number  ' 
of  migrants,  is  a  promising  move,  and  is  the  object  of  the  Resettlement 
Administration  experiments  with  cooperative  part-time  farms  in  California 
and  Arizona. 

I! 

•  Save  the  Land  and  you  Save  the  People".   James  E.  Edmonds.   COTTON 
TRADE  JOUFML.   International  Edition  XVII  (51)  April  1957, 
(Siew  Orleans,  La.) 

The  author  compares  tenantry  conditions  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  with  those  in  our  own  South,  and  concludes  that  the  British 
tenant  enjoys  a  social  and  economic  status  superior  to  that  of  the 
average  American  rural  landowner  — that  the  British  rural  laborer  is 
housed  better,  subsists  more  abundantly  and  is  paid  a  wage  comparable 
with  that  of  urban  workers.   Land  tenure  and  landlord-tenant  relations 
have  been  the  key  to  the  solution  of  their  problems. 

While  our  South,  Mr.  Edmonds  explains,  needs  something  more 
than  merely  readjusted  landlord-tenant  relationships,  humanized  rela- 
tionships would  go  a  long  way  to  lay  a  solid  foundation  for  improve- 
ment . 

"Trends  in  Urban  Population".   Leon  E.  Truesdell.   MUNICIPAL  YEARBOOK, 
1957,  pp.  129-156. 

There  has  been  no. actual  decline  in  the  rural  population 
between  one  census  and  the  next.   The  change  in  proportions  has  been 
brought  about  simply  by  a  more  rapid  increase  in  the  urban  popula- 
tion and  a  less  rapid  increase  in  the  rural.   The  increase  in  urban 
population  has  been  composed  largely  of  a  continuous  migration  from 
rural  areas  to  the  cities. 


"Land  Use  Planning".  Virgil  Hurlburt.   PENN  STATE  FARMER.  II  (9)  570. 
June  1937.   (State  College,  Pa.) 

The  objective  of  a  land  use  planning  program,  according  to 
Mr.  Hurlburt,  who  is  Land  Use  Planning  Specialist  for  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  in  Pennsylvania,  is  to. bring  about  the  best  use  of  land  — 
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—  to  achieve  conservation  of  resources  and  security  for  families 
on  the  land.   In  order  to  bring  about  such  ''best  uses",  planning 
is  essential,  and  such  planning  should  seek  rot  only  to  correct 
present  undesirable  conditions,  but  to  prevent  their  recurrence 
in  the  future.   Present  policy  then,  has  developed  in  the  direction 

t  :niy  of  concentrating  on  present  "problem  areas",  but  of  developing 
measures  to  prevent  future  degeneration  r,f  t:i  r  areas. 

"Roots  for  the  Farmer".   Dr.  W.W.  Alexander.   CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 

[TOE  VEI  .7  AGAZINE.   Book  Review  Section.   May  5,  1937, 
page  1 .  (Bos  tor. ,  Has s  . ) 

Helping  farm  families  tc  attain  security  step  by  stop  has 
been  the  work  of  the  Re settle rent  Administration,  according  to  Dr. 
Alexander,  who  as  Administrator  of  the  organization,  writes  from  in- 
timate experience  with  the  work  of  the  Administration,  and  explains 
its.  activities. 

Small  loans  have  been  extended  for  "rehabilitation"  needs; 
technical  assistance  in  farm  and  home  management  by  trained  experts 
has  been  given,  satisfactory  1c  asing  arrangements  have  been  sought; 
resettlement  on  good  land  of  those  farmers  located  on  land  incapable 
cf  producing  a  living  has  been  accomplished  —  each  problem  has  been 
carefully  studied  and  a  way  out  sought.  The  land  and  the  people  are 
thought  of  together,  and  what  benefits  one  benefits  the  ether. 

"Self-Help  for  Southern  Tenants".   Dr.  W.W.  Alexander.   COTTON 
TRADE  JOURNAL.  9th  International  Edition.  XVII  (18)  30. 
April  1937..  (New  Orleans,  La.) 

Human  and  economic  problems,  according  to  Dr.  Alexander, 

come  from  the  same  sources,  and  almost  any  economic  problem  resolves 
itself  into  a  Tuman  problem  in  the  last  analysis.   No  agricultural 
program  for  the  South  will  succeed  unless  it  meets  the  basic  hum.:: 
needs  of  the  area.   The  farm  tenancy  problem  has  been  attacked,  and 
Congress  has  recently  enacted  legislation  to  assist  tenants  to  become 
ms,   But  the  ownership  alone  is  not  the  cure.   The  farmer  must  be 
made  to  take  an  interest  in  his  land,  and  credit  must  be  extended  to  allow 
him  to  diversify  his  crops. 

SOIL  CONSERVATION.  II  (9)  199.   "Laguna  Indians  Fin  their  Hopes  to 
Better  Land  Uses".  K,L.   Bokc .   (Soil  Conservation  Service.) 

In  the  17th  century  a  small  group  of  Indians  left  the  Pueblo 
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of  Aeoma  in  what  is  now  southwestern  United  States,  and  cstabr . 
lished  their  own  village,  Paoblo  of  Laguna,  on  a  Rio  Grande  tribu- 
tary.  Today  they  possess  237,000  ceres  of  tribal  land,  have  a  pop- 
ulation of  2,200,  with  seven  rock  and  adobe  villages  scattered  over 
their  acreage.   They  are  today  probably  the  most  successful  of  the 
Indian  stock  raisers  in  the  Southwest,  and  their  flocks  now  number 
48,000. 

In  order  to  keep  his  large  flocks  of  sheep  as  the  land  lost 
its  thick  cover  of  sacaton  grass,  tne  Indian  has  been  forced  to  go  out- 
side his  own  area  for  grass,  water  and  soil.   Lease  and  homestead  has 
helped  him.  some,  and  he  has  taken  advantage  of  the  Spanish  land  grants 
on  the  Rio  Grande  and  ics  tributaries,  but  lie  has  seen  the  damage  of 
over-grazing  and  erosion  mounting. 

In  1955  he  agreed,  in  cooperation  with  the  Soil  Conservation 
program  and  the  Indian  Service,  to  a  4— year  reduction  program.   He  has 
also  been  permitted  to  graze  3,000  head  a  year  on  the  Federally  admin- 
istered Montano  area  of  44,000  acres.  Under  this  improved  use,  there 
is  an  abundance  of  forage  for  the  first  time  in  many  years.   In  one 
year  on  the  Montano  grant,  better  forage  made  a  difference  in  revenue 
of  $2.25  per  lamb.   "The  Laguna  Indian  has  seen  that  less  erosion  and 
more  grass  and  better  sheep  go  together.   In  better  land  use  lies  the 
future  of  his  agriculture  and  livestock,  and  therefore  of  his  vil- 
lages . " 


"Land  Ownership  in  Survey  Unit  #1  -  Florida  1934".   R.D.  Craig. 
Southern  Forest  Experiment  Station  Occasional  Paper  5G. 
December  22,  1936.   (400  Union  Bldg.,  New  Orleans,  La. ) 

The  development  of  plans  for  sustained-yield  forestry, 
for  economic  land  use,  and  for  equitable  distribution  of  taxation 
are  all  related  to  the  ownership  pattern  in  which  land  Is  held. 
Who  owns  the  land  and  in  what  size  tracts  it  is  held  are  important 
considerations . 

To  answer  these  questions  for  the  21  northeo.stern  counties 
included  in  Florida  Unit  $1,  the  Southern  Forest  Experiment  Station 
made  this  study.   Ownership  conditions  were  found  to  vary  widely  from 
large  corporate  to  small  re-sort  raid  family  holdings,  the  largest  num- 
ber falling  in  the  1-50  acre  group,  although  the  percentage  of  area  is 
small.   Later  papers  will  consider  cost  of  ownership  as  measured  by 
taxes,  and  stability  of  ownership  as  measured  by  short  and  long-term 
delinquency.  '  ' 
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"Willamette  Valley  Land  Adaptability".   H.E.  Sel'by  and  Lcland  Fryer. 
Oregon  State  Agricultural  College  Station  Circular  120.  'March 
1937.  (Corvallis.,  Ore.) 

The  :bject  of  this  study  was  to  make  a  classification  of  the 
agricultural -lands  of- the  Willamette  Valley  into  broad  areas  of  fairly 
uniform  adaptability  for  crop  production,  and  for  such  classified 
areas  to  compare  crops  grown,  types  of  farming,  size  of  farms,  Intensity 
of  cultivation,  and  crop  yields. 


"A  Graphic  Summary -of  Farm  Machinery,  Facilities,  Roads  and  Expendi- 
tures",  O.E.  Baker.  U.S.  Department  f  Agriculture  Miscellaneous 
publication  264.   July  1937.   (Supt.  of  Docs.,  10  cents). 

"Locking  to  the  future,  there  con  be  little  doubt  but  that 
science  and  invention  and  improvements  in  technique  will  continue,  but 
whether  they  can  be  utilized  as  fully  as  in  the  past  is  uncertain. 
It  appears  that  pr?sperity  promotes  the  use  of  machinery  in  agriculture, 
and  that  adversity  tends  to  reverse  this  process. . .Possibilities  in  the 
use  of  agricultural  machinery  are  as  wide  as  ever  before... but  it  is 
impossible  to  estimate  with  confidence  how  long  the  present  upward 
trend  in  use  of  farm  machinery  will  continue 
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For  a  large  portion  of  the  farm  population  to  have  farm 
facilities  and  conveniences  (bathrooms,  telephones,  electric  lights, 
etc.)  would  involve  incurring  considerable  debt. 

Automobiles  and  auto  roads  have  increased  the  number  of 
small  farms  more  rapidly  than  the  tractor  has  increased  the  number 
of  large  farms. . 

Expenditure  for  fertilizer,  seeds,  containers,  lumber,  etc. 
total  about  half  the  farmers'  gross  income,  and  appear  to  be  heaviest 
in  the  northeastern  States  and  California. 


"Federal  and  State  Organizations  Concerned  with  Land  Use  in  Tennessee". 
Tennessee  State  Planning  Board,  Nashville,  Term.   May  1937. 
(20  pp.  mimeo.) 

This  tabulation  emb  lies  the  data  received  in  reply  to  a 
questionnaire  sent  out  by  the  Planning  Board  in  February  of  this  year 
to  each  agency  operating  in  the  State  inquiring  as  to  its  activities 
which  might  have  a  bearing  on  land  use  problems. 
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"Why  Plan  Security  for  the  Migratory  Laborer?"  Eric  H.  Thomson, 
Farm  Security  Administration.  A  paper  read  before  the  Cal- 
ifornia Conference  on  Social  Work,  San  Jose,  May  12,  1937, 
(9  pp.  mimoo.) 

The  insecurity  of  the  migratory  laborers  in  California 
especially,  and  the  results  of  this  insecurity,  are  graphically  out- 
lined by  Mr.  Thorns  en,  who  made  several  suggestions  for  coping  with  the 
situation: 

Social  Security  and  Wagner  Act  should  include  agricultural 
workers;  agriculture  ohould  be  encouraged  to  diversify  crops  to  the 
extent  that  the  number  of  laborers  needed  in  any  area  may  find  employ- 
ment, support,  and  decent  standard  of  living;  'governmental* arid  private 
agencies  "should  promote  stability  by  making  decent  homes  possible; 
laborers  should  be  reclassified  as  to  ability;  the  problem  bears  in- 
vestigation, and  definitely  transcends  State  lines.  .  It  is  a  consum- 
ers problem  in  every  part  of  the  Nation,  and  it  must  not  be  "shelved" 
or  held  off  until  a  later  time. 


"Large  Scale  'and  Corporation  Farming".  Agricultural  Economics  Bib- 
liography No*.  69.  .-  April  1957.   (U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Ag.Econ.  Library.)  '  '121  pp.  mimed. 

This  bibliography  supplements  Agricultural  Economics  Biblio- 
graphy No.  30  issued'  in  1929,  and  covers  the  period  December  1929  to 
April  1937,  except  for  "a  few  references  to  earlier  material  not  pre- 
viously available.   It  also  supercedes  Agricultural  Economics  Bib- 
liography No.  46,  "Group  and  Chain  Farming  in  the  United  States  1930- 
1933",  issued  in  1933.   The  field  covered  includes  reference's  to  mater- 
ial relating  to  large  scale  agricultural  enterprises,  and  to  group  and 
chain  farms.   References  on  collective  farming  have  also  been  included, 
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The  LAND  POLICY  CIRCULAR  is  issued  by  the  Division  of 
Land  Utilization,  Far:::  Security  Administration,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.   Its  purpose  is  to  pro- 
vide technical  information  in  the  field  of  land  economics,  and  to 
assist  the  staff  mcmb«  rs  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration  and  its 
cooperating  agencies  and  other  interested  groups  to  keep  in  touch 
with  current  Icvelopments  bearing  upon  their  work.   Its  pages  will 
serve  as  a  clearing  house  for  information  concerning  local,  State, 
and  Federal  land  planni  ig  activities  and  research. 

policies  and  programs  reported  or  described  ir  this 
CIRCULAR  do   not,  unless  specifically  so  stated,  represent  the  of- 
ficial views  of  the  Far:.:  Security  Administration  or  other  branches 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
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